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THE REPOSITORY. 


ELLEN ROSEW oop. 
Among all the sorrows of human life there is no- 








thing so desolate, so withering, and so overwhelm- 
ing, as the grief arising from the view of our native 
scenes, after a long though unforgetting absence. 
Wandering on from flower to flower in quest of 
happiness, we observe the gradual change of things 
with which we were connected, without any deep 
feelings of sorrow ; we mark the progressive altera- 
tion, and follow in its course. But the scenes of our 
childhood are remembered as they existed in de- 
parted days ; time flies over our natal fields unno- 
ted in our retrospective view ; the vista of memory 
is still green and flowery—still the haunt of those 
we loved in the sunny days of our expanding exist- 
ence. The heart travels not with the silent lapse 
of years; it folds the mantle of its infant loves a- 
round its budding joys and sits in memory’s bowers, 
still listening to those voices which no longer sound, 
and responding to that music whose softest echo 
has long since ceased to vibrate. Wherever we 
roam, with whatever scenes we are delightedly con- 
versant, though, unconsciously to ourselves, we 
have almost totally changed from what we were, 
yet we turn fondly to the abode of our early years, 
and hasten from the cares, the sorrows, and, per- 
haps, the honors of life, to the cradle of our being, 
and mingle with those playful forms we once so 
deeply loved, without pausing to estimate the dis- 
asters of forgotten time—without reflecting that, 
like ourselyés, many of our young companions have 
been scattered over the world—many may have 
gone long since to the untravelled realms of un- 
known eternity—and all may have lost the memory 
of him who traces past delights so fandly.—When 
we awake from this delusive reverie, and look a 
round on the place of our birth—on all its well 
known scenes, without beholding one familiar face, 
one human object who thinks or cares for us ; alas! 
the sad reality is more than we can bear. The tears 
of agonizing conviction blot all the faify pictures 
of fancy, and the consoling though treacherous joys 
of years are lost on the spot from whence they 
sprung. 
When, in the dawn of life, I left my birth-place, 

in pursuit of knowledge, bitter was the sorrow I felt 











at parting from those companions of my boyhood, 
with whom I had passed the happiest hours of love. 
But I thought I should soon return ; and when my 
mind is cultivated by study and observation, I said 
fondly to myself, surely the pleasures of intercourse 
will be yet more sweet and joyful. Consoled by 
this illuding suggestion, I tore myself away; but 
long was the time ere I was destined to return ; and 
sad the events which hung over that first, last part- 
ing of my childhood. Yet the time did come when 
I determined once more to tread the scenes which 
were sodeartome. As I approached the village, 
[ looked around for old familiar objects, but all was 
strange, unknown, and unwelcome. Still I went on 
sadly and silently, gazing around on every thing 
and beholding nothing that I loved, save the river, 
along whose banks I had run and sported and an- 
gled, and the eternal mountains over which I had 





climbed in days that now were memory’s. My path | 


lay by the grave-yard, and, impelled by the sadness | 


of my feelings, I opened the little gate (and even | 


that was strange, for Lremembered the old one,) 
and in silence entered. Onevery side a vast num- 
ber of tombs and graves, unknown to me, present- 
ed themselves to my view. I paused in specch- 
less grief. I Aave returned, thought I, and how 
haye my pleasures been increased? I sat down on 
amarble slab and wept. Where wasl? Among 
the dead ; among the graves of those whose shouts 
of welcome I fancied would hail my arrival, and 
whose smiles of joy would fall like sunshine on my 
wearied heart. Now what is left for me, | said and 
sighed, but to read their epitaphs and pass unseen 
away’ Irose and passed from one tombstone to 
another; every name I read was as familiar to my 
ear as my own, and memory wrote upon my heart 
the history of their innocent existence. But there 
Was one, upon whose grave no green sward yet had 
grown ; one whose small white monument was yet 
unfixed in the enclosing soil. Upon that little 
tombstone I saw the name of Ellen Rosewood ; the 
loveliest fairy of our fairy scenes: her mother’s 
idol and my boyhood’s love ; the pride of her na- 
tive village and the delight of all who love artless 
innocence and unpresuming beauty. She had lived 
pre-eminent in all my reminiscences; her image 
was always before my spirit’s eye, and I could not 
fail to compare my memory’s portrait with the draw- 
ings of my vision, amid the beauties of the world, 
while still I sighed and thought that none outshone 
the beautiful and innocent Ellen Rosewood. Could 
this be the termination of all my hopes and all her 
beauty? Thus suddenly must all my long cherished 
day dreams fade, even as the light of being had 
faded from ber speaking countenance’ A tear fell 
from my swelling eye, as I mournfully hung over 
her last cold couch, and glittered for a moment a- 
mong the letters ofber name. Inever thought to 
shed a tear, for thee, said I. *’Tis not the only one 
that has been shed,’ responded a voice behind me. 
i started —turned—and beheld the aged sexton. — 
His hoary locks had long summoned him to the 
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grave—to that dreary mansion which he bad 
so often prepared for tenants younger and fairer 
than himself; but life still lingered on, though he 
was left alone among a generation that knew him 
not. I saw in a moment that even this sole surviv- 
ing object of early knowledge did not recognize the 
playful boy in the melancholy man ; and I was not 
solicitous to renew my acquaintance with him, bow- 
ever worthy he might be, who had piled the cold 
clods upon the-graves of all [ loved. Resuming, 
therefore, as much of indifference as I could mask 
my face withal, I requested to know the time, cause, 
and manner, of Ellen Rosewood’s death. Like a 
solitary hermit from his cell, a tear stole forth from 
the old man’s eye. ‘Ah! Sir,’ said he, ‘it wasa 
sad sight to see her drooping and dying away—so 
sweet and innocent as she was ; but it’s what we all 
must come to, though to be sure, *t would be more 
reasonable it should come to me than to one like 
her.’—* What was the cause of her death’? ‘Ah, 
Sir, ’twas love—love and sorrow, which mean the 
same thing, as faras I’ve seen yet. Yes, Sir, there 
be some who will laugh at love and call it folly, but 
it kills more than fireand sword. ’Tis a long story 
this—but thus itis in short. There was a fine gal 
lant named Walter Barry, who became close joined 
to Miss Ellen in all her studies and rambles for a 
long time, and they were always together in all 
places, and their eyes could tell a tale across a wid 
room. They were in love, as every body knew, 
and none in this treacherous world could love true! 
But there was one who had always.loved Miss Ellen 
most desperately from a boy, and he could not brook 
this Burry’s success—though Walter had become 
from a wild and thoughtless, a very worthy young 
gentleman. But this made it so much the worse— 
he hated him the more for his reformation. So he 
swore revenge ; and one night, when Barry was re 
turning home, he met and stabbed and killed him 
But what was passing strange, he went directly to a 
magistrate and told what he had done. ‘There was 
but one way, then, tofollow.. The poor mad yout! 
said he wished to die, since Ellen would not love 
him—and—and yonder he lies, with nothing but his 
crime to mark his grave. After this, poor Ellen 
drooped and pined away, month after month, as 
mournful and beautiful a creature as God’s sun eve: 
shone upon; and—there she lies! But those are 
happiest who die soonest, and I wish it had pleased 
Heaven to spare me the burying so sweet a virgin 
as Ellen Rosewood.’ So saying, the old man went 
onward to another part of the cemetery and began 
to excavate a new grave; while I bowed over the 
tomb of her who had been the brightest light of my 
infant years—the loveliest object of my Jifes-and 
wept to think that the purest feelings of the heart 
should generate the bitterest sufferings, and the 
fairest portion of creation be the innocent cause ot 
the most revolting and dreadful crimes. 
qnmentijpusinue 

Beauty in women is like the flower in the spring 

but virtue is like the stars in Heaven, 
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THE MARTYR. 








FROM THE PORTLAND ADVERTISER. 


THE AUTO DA FE. 

It is a strange fact, that when a deed of horror is 
to be done, such a one as prepels the blood in cold 
shuddering to the heart, the blessed sun appears to 
shine brighter than ever, the air to possess more 
elasticity, and all nature seeins in its unconscious- 
ness to wear a more tively and happy aspect. 

A morning like this shone on Madrid on the day 
when the ill-fated Jessica Mauteno was pacing her 
solitary dungeon in momentary preparation for be- 
ing sacrificed at an Auto da Fe. Jessica was seven- 
teen vears of age: tall and gracefully formed, with 
a low but ivory white forehead, and dark hair, in 
which might be seen her taper fingers, “ Half bu- 
ried inthe tresses that they clasp,” as she pressed 
her delicate hands on each side of her head to shut 
out the noise of the laugh, and the jest, and the 
song, of the multitude who hurried along to attend 
her Auto da Fe.—“ Alas!” thus ran the current of 
her thoughts, “and can it be that men who profess 
the religion of him they call the merciful Jesus take 
pleasure in the sight of the torture of a human be- 
ing? are none of them husbands, brothers or fathers? 
Is there no help for a Jewess? Does a difference in 
some points of religion make such a difference in 
nature that I may be thrown into the flames like 
some miserable beast, and none have pity?” And 
perhaps some thought of her transcendant beauty 
glanced across her mind, as she stopped for a mo- 
ment by the window of her cell ; but if it did, she 
renewed her walk with more humility for the 
thought. ** What avails beauty or wealth’ I have 
them both ; but thou cruel inguisitors would have 
looked on Sarah, the wife of Abraham, without emo- 
tion, and wealth may not buy my life! Alas! alas! 
1am weak: Oh, God of Abraham, let me not fall in 
this last trial!’? She stopped as she heard the bolts 
go back, and sunk for a moment on a seat, but the 
next she rose and drew her tall form to its height, 
when the door opened and Gaston Marvata entered 
with dishevelled hair and swollen and blood red 
eyes. He staggered to a seat, and the gentle Jes- 
sica looked mournfully on him, as be sat with his 
face buried in his hands, At last she spoke. ‘* Gas- 

ton!” He raised his head, but dropped it again af- 
ter he had gazed a moment on this beautiful girl 
standing calmly by his side, and thought that afew 
hours would lead her to the stake. 

* Gaston,’ she again said, ‘look up and listen to 
me.’ He obeyed and she proceeded. ‘ You have 
been very dear to me, Gaston, but those moments 
which we enjoyed together are gone; they can 
never be renewed. You will remember me, dear 
Gaston.’ 

*I will die with thee,’ interrupted he, in a hoarse 
trembling voice— 

*Nay, be not rash, my Gaston. Thou art now 
unmanned, and I must support thee under our ca- 
lamity. But there are pursuits before thee in the 
world to which thou must turn after,’ (she hesita- 
ted,) ‘I will say after the fire has expired which 
will consume me.’— 

—— ‘And canst thou talk to me of following 
other pursuits, after those infernal hcll-hounds have 





destroyed before my face a fairer form than their 
accursed eyes ever gloated on.’— 

Again she interrupted him—she put her fair hand 
over his mouth, saying, as she did so, * Thou must 
not, Gaston, give way to grief in this wild manner. 
Consider that thou mayst be overheard by those 
men of Be—, but they profess thy faith, and I will 
not revile them. But for thee, Gaston, my death 
will be a blessing. Thou art young, rich and no- 
ble, and mayst well aspire to fame and rank, in thy 
country. Listen to ambition. Lead to the altar 
some noble and beautiful Spaniard, and let Jessi- 
ca,,the Jewess, be remembered only in thy prayers.’ 

Slowly the saddened boy raised his head—with 
wonder in his countenance, he asked in a low tone, 
‘Jessica art thou mad?—Canst thou think so mean- 
ly of me? Woman’s hand will I never take, wo- 
man’s love will I never seek, if thou art lost to me.’ 
After a pause of sgme moments he spoke ix a loud- 
er and quicker tone, ‘But thou art not, shall not, 
be lost to me ; there is still hope. Let the holy fa- 
thers of our religion expound to thee its doctrines ; 
—thou must, thou canst not but be convinced of 
their truth. Then thy life may be saved ; then my 
father’s scruples will vanish ; and then Jessica,’ he 
cried, and turning his beaming countenance upon 
the maid, ‘we may—but I see thou wilt not be 
convinced.’ And again he dropped his hands upon 
his head and sobbed. 

‘Well dost thou say, dear Gaston, that I will not 
be convinced. ‘The faith of my fathers has descend- 
ed from sire to son for ages. It was given to us in 
thunder on Mount Sinai, and I were no true daugh- 
ter of Abraham could I believe—but thou art a 
christian! No, dear Gaston, I may not change my 
belief, And thinkest thou that thy love were nota 
stronger motive than my love of life? thou dost lit- 
tle know my heart, if thou art not assured that I 
love thee better than life. And for thy father’— 

* And what of my father, dear Jessica,’ said ‘Gas- 
ton, when he perceived she stopped. 

*WhenI am gone, Gaston, he will no more re- 
proach thee with thy love fora Jewess.’ 

Gaston had suspected what Jessica was aware of, 
that his father was the secret informer who had 
first betrayed her to the Inquisition, and it was the 
suspicion which prompted his question. Her an- 
swer, however, turned his thoughts into another 
channel. He looked upon her, and thought of the 
fatal stake that—and a sob burst from him as he 
wildly asked ‘Is there nothing can save thee?” 

‘Nothing, Gaston, can save me, but such means 
as I may use without dishonour, I must die that 
cruel death, but thou may Gaston’—She was inter- 
rupted by the opening of the door of her cell, and 
her father tottered into the room. 


THE IMISCELLANIST. 


CAPTURE OF THE VENETIAN BRIDES. 

According to the ancient custom, the nuptials of 
the nobles and principal citizens of Venice were al- 
ways celebrated on the same day of the year. The 
eve of the Purification was consecrated to this pub- 
lic festival, and the state annually increased the ge- 
neral joy of the occasion by endowing twelve mai- 
dens with marriage portions. Inthe morning, gon- 
dolas elegantly ornamented, assembled from all 

















quarters of the city at the Episcopal church Olivolo, 
The affianced pairs disembarked amidst the sound 
of music ; theirrelations and friends, in their most 
splendid habiliments, swelled the retiflue; the rich 
presents made to the brides, their jewels and orna- 
ments, were proudly borne for display ; and the bo. 
dy of the people unarmed, and thoughtless of dan- 
ger, followed the glad procession, The Istrian pi- 
rates, acquainted with the existence of this annual 
festival, had the boldness to prepare an ambush for 
the nuptial train to the city itself. They secretly 
arrived over night at an uninhabited islet, near the 
church of Olivolo, and they lay hidden behind it 
with their barks until the procession had entered 
the church, when, darting from their concealment, 
they rushed into the sacred edifice through all its 
doots, tore the shricking brides from the arms of 
their defenceless lovers, possessed themselves of 
the jewels which had been displayed in the festal 
pomp, and immediately put to sea with their fair 
captives and booty. Buta deadly revenge overtook 
them. The doge, Pietro Caniando HI. had’ been 
present at the ceremony ; he shared in the fury and 
indignation of the affianced youths; they flew to 
arms, and, throwing themselves under his conduct 
into their vessels, came up with the spoilers in the 
langunes of Carlo. A frightful massacre ensued ; 
not a life among the pirates was spared; and the 
victors returned in triumph with their brides to the 
church of Olivolo. A procession of the maidens of 
Venice revived for many centuries the recollection 
of this deliverance on the eve of the ‘Purification.~ 
But the doge was not satisfied with the punishment 
which he had inflicted on the Istriots. He entered 
vigorously upon the resolution of clearing the Adri- 
atic of all the pirates who infested it: he conquered 
part of Dalmatia ; and he transmitted to his succes- 
sor, with the ducal crown, the duty of consumma- 
ting his design. 
—eS 3S 

It is recorded of Agrippina, that, con- 
sulting the Chaldeans, about the fortune 
of her son Nero, she got for a response, 
that he would be emperor; but that he 
would kill his mother. ‘Let him be em- 
peror,’ said she, ‘though I die by his 
hands.” How blind are we to futurity! 
We lay our whole stock of happiness up- 
on a Single ticket, and behold it comes 
out a blank. Nero was emperor; but 
Agrippina was far from being willing to 
lay down her life as the price of his ad- 
vancement, Nay, laying aside this hor- 
rid circumstance, she did not find the 
happiness she proposed, but the direct 
contrary. She had Iaid her account, 
that her son would be perfectly obsequi- 
ous to her; and by his means had swal- 
lowed in her hopes, dominion over the 
universe. But these hopes, like all that 
are unbounded, proved abortive. Nero 
would not be ruled by an imperious wo- 
man; and she was io despair to find him 
taken outof her hands. Blind mortals! 
how unfit to judge or choose for our- 
selves! 





Sir Matthew Decker was a man of pie- 
ty and extensive benevolence, and once 
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received a very strange compliment on 
that score, Lord W. Paulet, second son 
of the first Duke of Bolton, was so ex- 
tremely ignorant as to ask who wrote St. 
Matthew’s Gospel: some wag replied, 
‘Sir Matthew Decker.”’ Lord William, 
who had heard Sir Matthew’s character 
for charity and piety, believed it, and be- 
ing himself a pious person, left Sir Mat- 
thew a legacy, in consideration of the ex- 
cellent work of his Gospel. 


LOCKE AND COLLINS. 

About two months before his death, 
the celebrated John Locke wrote a letter, 
‘of which the following is a copy) to An- 
thony Collins, and left this direction up- 
on it. 

“To be delivered after my decease.” 

I know you loved me living, and will 
preserve my memory when I am dead.— 
All the use to be made of it is, that this 
life is a scene of vanity, which soon pas- 
ses away, and affords no solid satisfac- 
tion, but in the consciousness of doing 
well, and in the hope of another life.— 
rhis is what I can say upon experience: 
and what you will find to be true, when 
you come to make up the account.— 
Adieu! J leave my best wishes with you. 


Joun Locke. 
serene =. SOT 


AMUSING TALE, &C. 


FROM THE AUBURN FREE PRESS. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE...... A PACT. 
«* And yells and cries without arise, 
That the stoutest heart might shock ; 


And deafening roaring, like cataract pouring 
Over a mountain rock.” Sourury. 














The wind blew a terrible southeaster ; 
the rain drifted fearfully along, and feH in 
rushing torrents against the shattered 
casements and rattling windows of the 
old tenement occupied by the Moselysi—— 
The night too was as dark and gloomy 
as Clouds and. storms could make itj— 
frightful sounds were heard howling alon 
ihe blast, and the wail of the tree that 
from the roof, seemed ominous of some 
tragic catastrophe. Mosely himself had 
cone from home, leaving his wife and eld- 
est daughter, a girl of fourteen, to man- 
age affairs in his absence. When night 
came on, the younger children, to the 
number of three or four, were put to hed 
in the chamber, and Mrs. Mosely, not- 
withstanding her fears,which bad increas- 
ed to such a degree that she hardly dared 
to breathe, after securing all the doors, 
retired to her bed in Company with her 
eldest daughter. 

Mrs. Mosely was a devout believer in 
apparitions and supernatural appear- 
ances, and her imagination readily sup- 
plied her with numberless instances, in 
which visitants from another world had 
chosen to make their appearance in the 
midst of precisely such storms and tem- 
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pests. The house, too, had the reputation 
of being haunted—-strange sights had been 
seen by the neighbors flitting about the 
mansion during a time it was uninhabited, 
and numberless were the times in which 
arumbling noise, similar to drawing a 
heavy body over the floor, had commenc- 
ed at the southwest corner of the kitchen 
chamber, and witha hesitating movement 
advanced to the top of the stairs, and 
sometimes even déscended them. As 
these noises were always heard in the 
night, a profound silence invariably fol- 
lowed, except that sometimes a light step 
was heard in the kitchen; it was general- 
ly believed that some unfortunate person 
had been murdered in that corner of the 
house where the noises commenced, and 
had then been dragged across the cham- 
ber, and down the stairs; how it was af- 
terwards disposed of, no one knew. 


The storm continued to increase, and 
the oak that stood in the yard, and had 
braved the storms-of centuries, groaned 
to its very centre, while the ends of some 
of the branches which were leaning on 
the house as if for support, by their rat- 
tling sweep added not a little to the din 
and uproar without. Mrs. Mos@ly, pre- 
vious to going to bed, had gone bpestairs 
to see that the children were all Safe, and 
finding every thing right, just asin de- 
scending the stairs, her head cameron a 
level with the floor, her eye caught a 
glimpse of some white object in the sus- 
piciots corner, and to add to her distress, 
a sudden gust of wind, which made the 
oldshouse rock, extinguished her light, 
and left herin total darkness. Sufficient- 
ly frightened, she hastened to where the 
little fire she had left made the darkness 
and gloom around visible, and without 
daring to look behind her, crept into bed. 
Scarcely had she been able to draw the 
bedclothes close over her bead, when the 
noise which had given so much alarm at 
previous times again commenced; it 
crossed the chamber,descended the stairs, 
and all was silent, except the storm 
which was raging without: Mrs. Mosely 
trembled in every joint, and the bed shook 
as though she had been seized with a fit 
of the ague. At that moment another 
blast swept by the old"mansion, and such 
a rolling, rumbling, doleful noise, as the 
Breton peasant hears before his door 
when he is warned that his final hour is 
come, commenced at the southern extre- 
mity of along, low shed back tothe kitch- 
en, and proceeded till it seemed to stop 





-with @ sudden and hollow sound ai the 


kitchen door. Instantly a loud and strug- 
gling noise, attended with a heavy crash, 
was heard imthe kitchen, which lasted 
but a moment, when a sluw, heavy, ap- 
palling thump—-thump—-thump—-was 
heard proceeding from the kitchen to- 
wards the room in which Mrs. Mosely and 
her daughter were in bed, They heard 
the noise, but escape was hopeless ; the 





fire had gone out, and it was as dark in as 
out doors; the sweat ran in streams from 
their bodies, and if, during their lives, 
they had never before prayed, they beg- 
ged heartily now, but in vain; the noise 
advanced; it passed the threshold, thump 
——thump--—thump; it turned to the 
bed; Mrs. Mosely screamed aloud, but 
the relentless apparition stopped not till 
it was fairly at the bed-side, struggling, 
strangling, groaning, and thumping. 

Mrs. Mosely was frightened to despe- 
ration: she called aloud for mercy and 
help, and, springing from the bed, raised 
the window and calling on her daughier 
to follow, leaped into the street, and 
amidst the peltings of the storm made 
her way a quarter of a mile to farmer 
Hodge’s, where she arrived almostdead 
with fright, cold and rain. As soon as she 
recovered sufficient breath, she gave her 
astonished neighbors the reason of so 
unusual a visit, and entreated Hodge to 
save, if possible, the children she had left 
at home, from she knew not what.--- 
Hodge wasan honest fellow, not possessed 
on such occasions of an exuberent degree 
of courage, and the storm was so violent, 
and so many frightful stories crowded at 
once on his recollection, that Hodge 
scratched his head and would willingly 
have declined a concern which would 
have tested the prowess of Hooker him- 
self. It was but for a moment, however, 
and his humanity, and pity for the good 
woman’s distress, prevailed: he seized his 
lantern, and wielding in one hand a sound 
walnut cudgel, which had formerly served 
for a hand-staff, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mosely, who had put on some of Mrs, 
Hodge’s clothes, and whom no entreaties 
could prevail upon to remain, he sallied 
forth ready to meet whatever might dare 
him to the encounter, 





They reached the house ;—it remained 
as they had left it. They cautiously and 
tremblingly left the room where Mrs. 
Mosely slept, when the first thing that 
saluted their ears, was, thump—thump— 
thump,—accompanied by the frightful 
strangling noise that had given so much 
alarm, appearing to come from under the 
bed which they had just quitted. Hodre 
involuntarily shrunk back, but opening 
his lantern, with a pdipitating heart, he 
ventured to the bed, and cautiously raised 
the coverlet which hung near to the floor, 
and peeped under, when, merciful Hea- 
ven! what a scene presented itself to bis 
horror-strack vision!! There was no 
ghost, no apparition, no spectre from the 
murderous grave, no straggler from the 
“ vasty deep ;”’ but a real, white, huge, 
bloody, and ferocious tomcat! with his 
head wedged into Mrs. Mosely’s large, 
pewter, quart cup, which had been left 
half full of milk, standing on the kitchen 
table! Honest Hedge relieved the cat in 
the same way tbat “ Paddy from Cork”’ 
did his dog, when caught in similar cir- 
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cumstances—cut off his head to extricate 
it from the mug. 

The fright having subsided, the whole 
mystery was developed, and a worthy fa- 
mily delivered from their fears of hob- 
goblins, spooks and apparitions. It was 
found that a branch of the oak had dis- 
placed a clapboard, and made a hole thro’ 
which the cat, a wild prowler of the 
woods, had for a long time found its way 
into the house. On that night he enter- 
ed in the usual manner, and finding it all 
still, descended to the kitchen. The mug 
had been left in the manner stated, and 
with considerable difficulty he introduced 
his head and began his feast. At that mo- 
ment the force of the wind drove the large 
brass-kettle from its moorings, rolled it 
the whole length of the shed, and brought 
it. upM@@ith violence against the kitchen 
door. Frightened in his turn, Grimalkin 
attempted to extricate his head, but it 
was impossible, and in the struggle, he 
came to the floor, where the mug was 
still lessened in its dimensions by falling 
on the edge of achair. Half suffocated 
in the milk, he endeavored to make his 
retreat, but was unable, and as fortune 
would have it, found his way, thumping 
the pewter mug upon the floor at every 
step, to the apartment occupied by Mrs. 
Mosely and her daughter. 

To conclude the whole, the oak limb 
was dismembered—the clapboard replac- 
ed—and ghosts and apparitions forever 
banished the neighborhood. 

—— 
DR. PARR. 

Every anecdote, however trifling, re- 
specting this giant in literature, must be 
interesting. It is well known that the 
learned Grecian smokes tobacco, and that 
every day, whether at home or abroad, 
he indulges in this his favorite weed. 
When Dr. P. had the honor of dining at 
Carlton-Place, his Majesty was so conde- | 
scending as to give him a smoking room, | 
and the company of Col. ——, in order 
that he might suffer no inconvenience.— 
“I don’t like to be smoked myself, doc4 
tor,” said the royal wit, “but I am anx- 
ious that your pipe should not be put 
out.”” One day Dr. Parr was to dine at 
the house of Mr. . who informed his 
lady of t ircumstance, and of the doc- 
tor’s passion for a pipe. The lady was 
much mortified and inflamed by this in- 
timation, and with some warmth she 
said, “I tell you what Mr. » 1 don’t 
care a fig for Dr. P.’s Greek; he shan’t’ 
smoke here.”? ‘My dear,” replied the 
husband, “he must smoke; he is allowed 
to do so every where.”” “Excuse me, 
Mr. , he shall not smoke here ; leave 
it to me, my dear, I’ll manage it.” The 
doctor came; a splendid dinner ensued ; 
the Grecian was very brilliant. After 
dinner the doctor called for “ pipes.” — 
“ Pipes !”’ screamed the lady, “ pipes, for 











dam!” “Oh! my dear doctor, I can’t 
have pipes here; you'll spoil my place; 
my curtains will smell of tobacco for a 
week.”” “Not smoke!” exclaimed the 
astonished and offended Grecian: “ why 
madam, I have smoked in better houses.”’ 
* Perhaps so, sir,” replied the lady with 
dignity; and she added with firmness, 
“IT shall be most happy, doctor, to show 
you the rites of hospitality ; but you can- 
not be allowed to smoke.” * Then,” 
said Dr. Parr, looking at her ample per- 
son, “then, madam, I must say ma- 
dam,—” ‘Sir, sir, are you going to be 
rude?” “T must say, madam,” he con- 
tinued, * that you are the greatest tobacco- 
stofifer in all England.” 








what purpose?” ‘“ Why, to smoke ma- 


POETRY. 


FOR THE GARLAND, 

ADDRESSED TO ———— 
If thou art to be won by eyes, 
All darkly bright like polar skies ; 
By lips that glow with morning’s red, 
And cheeks, the rose’s blushes spread ; 
By locks in rich luxuriance tost 
O’er brows no care hath ever cross’d ; 
Then thou art her’s, and I am lost ! 

















If gayest youth thy heart may lure ; 
iegpotsnt triumphant proud secure ; 
Fxulting vanity, which ne’er 

Knew the soft sigh, fond blush, sad tear ; 
If beauty by itself engrossed, 

The conquest of thyself may boast, 

Then art thou her’s, and T am lost ! 


But if unboastful eyes that shine 
Never but when reflecting thine ; 
* If cheeks that glow and lips that smile 

Only when thou art by the while, 

If truest heart in humblest breast 

May win thy bosom’s noble guest, 

Then art thou mine, and I am blest. 

UVANIA., 





SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 
TO 


‘* Some day perhaps thow’lt waken 
From pleasure’s dream.” 





Would that the day were near, 
And thou wert taught to know 
The worth of every pitying tear 
That now for thee must flow ; 
But thou must feel—too soon, I fear, 
The loss of all to friendship dear. 


We love but for a day— 
That day is changing still ; 
If death steal not our hopes away, 
Some baneful canker will ; 
Tho’ friends seem true, we know them not, 
The pledge they give is soon forgot. 


Farewell—for we must part ; 
Our friendship now ts o’er ; 
Yet oft a pang will rend my heart, 
That we shall meet no more ;— 
My soul’s last prayer for thee is given, 
That thou wilt seek a guide in heaven. 
UVANIA, 





LINES TO A LADY. 
BY N. P, WILLIS: 
The leaf floats by upon the stream, 
Unheeded in its silent path ; 
The vision of a shadowy dream, 
A similar remembrance hath. 
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The cloud that steals across the moon 
Scarce brightens ere its hues are gone ; 
The mist that shrouds the lake as soon 
Must vanish, when the night hath flown. 
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The dove hath cleft the pure blue sky, 
No traces of his wing are there ; 

The light hath dwelt in beauty’s eye ; 
It was but now—and now is—where ? 


The winds of night have crossed the flower 

Hath morning found its gay leaf dim ? 

The bird hath sung by lady’s bower ; 

To-morrow—will she sing of him ? I 


Thus lady have I crossed thy path, 
Like bird, or mist, or leaf, or cloud— : 
My name a like remembrance hath ; s 
Deep shall its sleep be in my shroud, 


But still the cloud may not forget ' 
The moon’s serene, but fleeting light— 
The bird, the leaf, remember yet, 

All that hath made their pathway bright. 


And I—though cold neglect be mine, ' 
My name to deep oblivion given, 

Will, while on earth, remember thine, 

And breathe it to my lyre in heaven. 


ee 


The following lines are taken from a letter writ- 
ten by the senior editor of the New-York Statesman: 


“On Saturday evening, as was mentioned in my 
first letter, it is customary at seato drink ‘su eet. 
hearts and wives.” One of our passengers, in an idle 
moment, attempted to poefise the toast, and wrote 
the following stanzas, to be said or sung on the oc- 
casion: 


Come, send round the can! though the last of ou: 
lives, 
Be this night, we will drink to our ‘sweetheart 
and wives,” 
And pledge them the warmer, and dream of them 
more, 
‘The further we rove from our dear native shore. 


Good angels protect them, wherever they are, 
And peace be their portion while we are afar ; 
May their spirits pursue, as the billows we stem, 
And be thinking of us, while we’re drinking to them. 


As trembles the Needle, and points tothe pole, 
Let each still be true to the girl of his soul: 
And whatever at/ractions may lead us to roam, 
May the Magnet of feeling be ever at home. 


From the full flowing goblet as each of us sips, 
Let him think how much sweeter’s the nectar of 


lips ; 

Then send round the can! though the last of our 
lives, 

Be this night, we will drink to our “sweethearts 
and wives.” 


oo 
FOR THE GARLAND. 
AN ACROSTIC TO A LADY IN C—T—N. 


Handsome, yet unaffected ; gay, yet wise ; 
Open, yet prudent ; lively, yet serene ; 

Looks that enchant, with love-inspiring eyes ; 
Modest in manners ; elegant in mien ; 

Each grace adorning, eager to improve;— 
Such is the portrait of t#@ maid J love. F.K. 


— 


‘¢’Tis good to mark the sombre hues that fall 
On the light clouds that pillow up the west, 
When twilight fades—and leaves them like the pall, 
Or the last smile of love on grief imprest ; 
And when the sun sinks smilingly away, 
Like Virtue beckoning from the gate of Heaven, 
It prompts men onwards to those realms of day, 
Whose vision to the eye of faith is given 
As the rapt spirit gazes on the fading hues of even.” 


